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May Days Are Coming 


A S I came down the front walk this morning to the car*that was waiting 
to bring me to the office, the sun was shining bright and warm, the 
air was fresh and pungent with a — of the beauties of spring to 


come, and the birds were almost bursting with song. I could hardly 
realize that May was still several weeks away. You know, of course, that 
in order to get your magazine to you on time it has to be printed weeks 
ahead of time. 

Your editors have enjoyed preparing the May number for you and 
hope you will enjoy receiving it as much as we have enjoyed doing the 
work on it. Mr. Grupp’s drawing for the cover appealed to me especially 
because as a little girl I loved to play ball with my brothers. I probably 
was not as good a player as the little girl on the cover, but I loved the 
sport. 

Since Mother's Day comes in May, you will find two good Mother's- 
day stories in this issue. And on the inside back cover is a May basket. 
The basket is so simple that even our little readers who have not yet 
started to school can make their own baskets. These baskets, made of 
colored construction paper and filled with a few early blossoms, even 
dandelions, make a nice May-day gift. 


Beginning with our June number we are making a change in our 
cooking page. The new page, written in story form, will be called the 
“Junior Chefs’ Club,” and will give simple instructions so that those of 
you who are just learning to cook will have good results. If you like the 
new page Joanne Riordan hopes you will write and tell her so, and name 
some of the dishes you would like to learn to prepare. 

Since May is the last full month of the school term for most of you 
I am sure you are working hard to finish the school year with good grades 
and happy memories. of joyous companionship with your classmates and 
teachers. Remember that “God is your help in every need,” and He will 


ons. 
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By Adele Haberlein 


ARBARA Barry saw the girls at the end of 

the hall and knew they were waiting for 
her. She wished she could step on a magic 
carpet and be carried up the stairs to the floor 
above, but there was no escape. Her lips were 
smiling, but her mind was troubled as she walked 
toward them. 

Sue Ann Peters called: “Come on, Barb, 
we're going uptown to look for Mother's Day 
presents. Don’t poke so.” 

Linda Patton echoed the words. “Don’t poke 
so! Oh, Sue, don’t joke so. Barbara is always a 
day ahead of everyone else. None of us can keep 
up with her.” 

Barbara’s eyes thanked Linda. “Well,” she 
said, “today I really am a jump ahead, because 
I'll be working the rest of this afternoon on 
the tea for tomorrow.” 

The Bryant Literary Society of Junior High 
was giving its annual mothers’ tea, and Barbara 
was chairman of the decorations committee. 

“Sorry,” she called back as she started upstairs 
to the study hall. 

She saw the girls turn away. She saw Sue 


Ann shrug her shoulders and Barbara’s face 
flushed. 

Maybe I have used the tea excuse overtime 
this week to get me out of tight spots. Maybe 
they all know I don’t have a cent to buy a gift 
for Mother. Nor any money for a new dress 
to wear tomorrow. 

A wave of self-pity swept over her. 

What they don’t know is that I won't even 
be coming to the tea. 

She stopped at the study-hall door to take 
in the effect of what had been done. 

Oh, it is beautiful, she thought. I am glad | 
can have this part in the party anyway. 

The big room did look lovely with the pots of 
gay tulips everywhere and the Chinese hangings 
Mrs. Peters had loaned them. The hangings 
were of heavy silk, a deep blue, and thickly em- 
broidered with gold thread. Barbara had thrown 
one across the grand piano and one she had used 
on the wall behind the tea table. 

Miss Carnes, the club sponsor, came up be- 
hind Barbara and patted her shoulder. “You 
surely have arranged your decorations nicely, 
honey,” she said. “All through now, aren’t you? 
Except for setting the table, I mean. I have 
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arranged for your committee to have the last 
hour off tomorrow for those final touches.” 

“We're not quite through, Miss Carnes. We 
decided to make some favors for the mothers. 
ean and Jane will be along in a minute.” 

“Favors ? What kind of favors?” 

Barbara opened her handbag and pulled out 
a small folder. It was made of two pieces of 
beige cork tied at one end with brown cord. 

“Oh, isn’t that pretty!’ Miss Carnes ex- 
claimed. “What is inside?” 

Barbara opened it up. “Just blank pages so 
far, but on the first sheet we are going to paste 
one of the pictures taken of the club for the 
annual. Each member will write in her own 
activities for her mother’s book. She can do that 
at home when she has time. These last two 
pages are for autographs. We thought that 
would serve as a good mixer.” 

“It’s a wonderful idea,” Miss Carnes agreed. 
She turned to greet Jean and Jane, the Bennett 
twins. “Better run along now,” she added. 
“With all that lettering and pasting you will 
be late getting away.” 

It was five-thirty when Barbara started home. 
She and Linda Patton reached the corner of 
Lymon Street at the same time. 

“Oh, Barb,” Linda said, slipping an arm 
through Barbara’s, “you should have went. We 
spent and spent.” 

Barbara laughed. “Just suppose you talk in 
prose,” she mimicked. 

“O.K.,” Linda answered, “but you really 
should have gone. We found the nicest gifts. I 
bought a pin for the new dress 
Mother is going to wear to- 
morrow. Come in a minute. I'll 
show you. Maybe you would 
like one for your mother.” 

Barbara was silent for a 
long moment. Then she said: 
“Don’t you dare tell anybody 
this, Linda. Promise?” 

“Tell anybody what?” Linda 
asked in a puzzled tone. “What 
do you mean?” 

“Well, Mother and I are not 
going to the tea.” 

“Not going!” Linda gasped. 
“Oh, Barb, you just have to! 
Why, think how hard you've 
worked on the party—and then 
—not to go!” 


“I wouldn’t tell anyone except you, Linda; 
but you see—well, I just don’t have anything 
to wear.” 

Linda looked steadily at Barbara before she 
spoke. “If that makes any difference,” she said, 
“Mother bought me some new dresses in Omaha 
last week, and you can wear one. Come on. 
We'll see which one looks best on you.” 


“Oh, I couldn’t borrow a dress,” Barbara 
said hesitantly. Even as she spoke, she started 
up the walk to the Patton house. 


The dresses were bright and gay—three of 
them—and she tried them on one after the 
other. 

“What a difference clothes do make,” she 
said. She was admiring herself frankly in the 
long mirror. 

“Yes, they seem to make a lot of difference 
to some people, and I never could see why.” 
Linda tried to cover her tactless remark with 
a friendly smile, but Barbara pulled the dress 
off over her head and spread it carefully across 
a chair. 


“It was sweet of you to offer, Linda, but you 
know how snobbish some of the Bryants are. 
I couldn’t wear your dress. I’d rather not go.” 

Linda said loyally: “I think the Bryants are a 
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pretty swell bunch myself, 
and they like you a lot, Bar- 
bara. If you can’t go to a 
party with them unless you 
have a new dress to wear, may- 
be you are the one who’s snob- 
bish.” 

Barbara almost ran down the 
walk to the street. She had 
never been so unhappy in her 
life. 

There were two reasons why 
she was not going to the party, 
but the one about a new dress 
was the only one she could con- 
fide to Linda. Never could she 
tell, even her best friend, about 
the other one. She wished she 


Vacation Time 
By Enola Chamberlin 


Of course I like the winter, 
When black clouds cover 
the sky; 
It’s lovely in the springtime 
When the white ones sail 
so high. 


But the best of all the weather 
Is when the skies are clear, 
*Cause then I know it’s sum- 
mer 
And vacation time is near. 


worm to feel so ashamed. ° 

Barbara had a bad time at 
dinner. She could not eat and 
sat crumbling a muffin until 
Mrs. Barry said: ‘Tired, dear? 
I thought you might be. That 
is why I fixed your favorite 
dessert and the muffins.” 

After a silence she said: “I 
shall be glad when school is 
out this spring. It has been a 
hard year, but you have kept 
your grades up even with all 
your outside activities. I’m very 
proud of you, Barbara.” 

Proud! Barbara thought. 
How can you be proud of a 
snob like me? I’m so ashamed 


did not know it herself. How 

much happier she would be if she had never 
thought of the other reason. But there it was, 
and she did not seem to have the courage to 
break away from it. 

“I am a snob,” she whispered to herself. “I’m 
the very worst kind of a snob. The minute I 
get home I'll invite Mother. I can’t tell her 
why I didn’t ask her before, but I'll invite her 
now—just as soon as I get inside the door.” 

She quickened her step. If she did not hurry, 
she might lose her courage and back out. 


I mustn’t do that, she thought. No matter’ 


how frumpy we look we are going to that tea 
and then—I don’t care if I never see a single 
one of the Bryants ever again! 


She burst in through the open door of the 
kitchen. Mrs. Barry was sliding a pan of muf- 
fins into the oven. 

“You're invited to the party at school tomor- 
row,” Barbara announced breathlessly. “You 
see, it’s really a tea for the mothers, sort of a 
Mother’s Day celebration, you know. You will 
go, won’t you?” 

Mrs. Barry said quickly, “Of course, I'll go.” 
Her voice was low and sweet. “No mother 
would want to miss such a nice party as that.” 

Barbara stood for a moment as though she 
had received a shock. Then she turned and went 
on through the hall. 

She’s going. Mother is going! Well, what did 
I expect—that she would say, “Oh, no, young 
lady, not at this late date”? Not Mother! No 
matter how hurt she is she wouldn’t want me 
to know it. I’m in for it now, and I’m just a 
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I don’t know what to do—and 
yet I wish we could stay home tomorrow, stay 
right here—where we look all right. — 

The evening seemed endless. Barbara did a 
little homework. She turned on the radio for 
a few minutes but was too restless to listen, 
and at last she kissed her mother good night. 

As she lay in bed, too unhappy to sleep, she 
heard her mother calling Miss Carnes on the 
telephone. 

Barbara’s heart pounded as her mother asked, 
“Is it too late for me to change my mind about 
the tea, Miss Carnes?” 

“Well, thank you. I find that I can make it 
after all, although I may be a little late. Tommy 
Sprague takes his piano lesson after school, 
and I cannot come until after that.” 

Barbara sat still and tense as she listened. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Carnes. I was hoping you 
would ask me again, because I would love to 
play for you if you still have room on the 
program.” 

“She knew about it all the time,” Barbara 
moaned. “And she most likely knows exactly 
why I did not invite her. She must know!” 

She buried her hot face in the pillow and 
began to cry, softly, so that her mother would 
not hear. 


There was a festive atmosphere in the big 
study hall Friday after school. Everyone was ex- 
cited and gay except Barbara. She felt depressed 
and ill at ease. She pretended to busy herself 
at the tea table, moving a plate of mints or 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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By Gordon Kohler 


ORNING sunshine sparkled merrily on 

the surface of Crystal Pool. A little breeze 

scampered across the pool, tossing the tall cat- 
tails to and fro. 

Old Mr. Turtle plopped into the water and be- 
gan to swim lazily toward the rush beds. As 
he paddled slowly past a group of floating water 
lilies he heard someone softly crying. 

Perched on one of the lily pads sat a tiny 
green frog. That is, all of him was tiny except 
his tummy, which was rather large and round 
for such a small frog. The little fellow looked 
very miserable. Each time he sniffled big tear- 
drops ran down his cheeks and splashed into 
Crystal Pool. 

“Why, Croaky Frog!” Mr. Turtle exclaimed. 
“What in the world is the matter? Why are 
you crying?” 

“Because I’m very unhappy,” the little frog 
answered. “All the other frogs make fun of 
my big tummy. Even the baby polliwogs laugh 
at me.”” Here he sniffled again, causing more tear- 
drops to fall into the water. 

Mr. Turtle stared seriously at the ripples the 
teardrops left as they disappeared. “I must say,” 
he murmured, “that this zs a problem. Perhaps 
Mr. Blinks, the wise old owl, can help you.” 

“Do you really think he can?” asked Croaky 


Surprise 
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hopefully. He had almost stopped crying now. 

“I’m certain he can,” said Mr. Turtle. “You 
go see him.” With a friendly nod Mr. Turtle 
swam away. 

Croaky jumped into the pool and quickly 
swam to the meadow that lay beside the pool. 
Hopping across the meadow, he arrived at the 
forest that grew on the far side of a green field. 
Croaky made his way through the forest until 
he came to a tall oak tree, the home of the wise 
old owl. 

Now everyone called the owl Mr. Blinks be- 
cause he had the habit of blinking his large 
yellow eyes at anything he saw. He was very 
old and very wise. All the people of the forest, 
the meadow, and the pool came to him for advice. 

Croaky knocked rather timidly on the door 
of the tree trunk. Immediately it was opened 
by a kind-looking owl dressed in a suit of gray 
feathers. 

“Who-o-0?” said Mr. Blinks. “Who is knock- 
ing at this hour of the day?” Glancing down, 
he spied Croaky standing on the doorstep. 
“Well, ruffle my feathers!” he said in surprise. 
“If it isn’t one of the frogs from Crystal Pool. 
Please come in, won’t you?” ; 

After they were seated comfortably inside the 
tree house Croaky explained his problem to Mr. 
Blinks, The old owl listened carefully, and 
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Winter wears big overshoes, 
Spring comes in sandals 
neat; 
Fall often wears some crepe-y 
soles— 


But summer has bare feet! feet! 


when Croaky had finished he smiled and said: 
“You haven't much of a problem. Pay attention 
while I tell you what to do.” 

He began to whisper in Croaky’s ear. Slowly 
a wide smile of understanding spread over 
Croaky’s face, and when Mr. Blinks had finished 
whispering they both shook with happy laughter. 


“You follow that advice,” chuckled the jolly 
old owl, “and everything will turn out fine.” 


Waving good-by to the kindly owl, Croaky 
left the forest and hopped across the meadow 
until he reached the pool. Leaping into the water, 
he swam to his favorite lily pad. Here he settled 
himself to await nightfall. ' 

The golden sun gradually sank behind the 
far-off mountains. Dusk crept over the pool, 
silencing the busy daytime sounds. A round 
silvery moon rose into the evening sky, followed 
by bright little stars that winked and twinkled 
gaily. 

Under a mossy log Mr. Turtle yawned and 
prepared to go to sleep. The frogs sat on the 
sandy banks watching the moonlight dance and 
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Barefoot Time 
By Esther Freshman 


Winter has its happy times, 
And spring’s a lovely treat; 

Fall is always fun time— 
But summer brings bare 


I'm very fond of winter 
months, 
And spring is dear and 
sweet; 
The fall I like, but oh, I love 
The summer—and bare 
feet! 


sparkle on the water. All was still. 

“Chug-a-boom! Chug-a-boom!” A deep musi- 
cal voice shattered the stillness. ““Chug-a-boom! 
Chug-a-boom!” It rang out over the pool again. 
All the frogs and Mr. Turtle sat up in alarm. 
“Chug-a-boom! Chug-a-boom!”’ sounded the bass 
notes once more. 

“It’s coming from the lily pads!’’ shouted one 
little frog. Immediately all the frogs struck out 
for the pads, with Mr. Turtle bringing up the 
rear. 

The Crystal Pool people crowded about the 
pad where Croaky sat, singing at the top of his 
lovely deep voice. When he had finished the 
song and stopped to rest Mr. Turtle spoke up, 
“Wherever did you learn to sing so beautifully?” 

“I was able to sing all the time,” answered 
Croaky, “but I just didn’t know it. Mr. Blinks 
told me that is why I have a large tummy—so 
that I can sing in a very deep voice.” 

“My, my, my!” murmured Mr. Turtle, who 
was very much impressed. This was unusual, 
because he was hardly ever impressed. The frogs 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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_ By Ruland Waltner ? 
Copyright 1952 by Erma and Vera Waltner | 


What the Story Told Before 4, 


Gregg Calhoun was spending 
two weeks with the Andrews fam- 
ily while the orphanage he lived 
in was being repaired. Butch Pit- 
tenger lived next door. 

The boys went into Mr. Carter’s 
drugstore for a soda. There Gregg 
saw the baseball glove he had 
always wanted and slipped it on. 
When Butch saw that Gregg 
wanted it he said: “You and I'll 
get it. I belonged to the Pirates 
once. Now I'll talk to the clerk, 
and you sneak off with the glove 
and beat it. No one’ll see. 

“What's the matter?” he asked 
when Gregg looked doubtful. 
“Don’t you think we can do it?” 

“Oh, I guess we can,” Gregg 
said soberly, “but if I did that, I'd be a thief. I’m 
going back to the Andrewses’.” 

Gregg turned and looked back to see Butch dodge 
out of the store and disappear. 

Butch had told Gregg what fun he had playing in 
a new sewer under construction, so Gregg knew that 
he had gone there to hide and he followed him. 


Butch tried to give the glove to Gregg, but he re- 
fused to take it and tried to make Butch see that the 
tight thing to do was to return it. Butch wanted to hide 
the glove in the sewer and come back for it later. 


A flash of lightning told the boys that it was going 
to rain. Soon water began to pour through the sewer. 
The frightened boys hurried toward a manhole in the 
park, only to find a threatening pack of dogs milling 
around it. 


Part Four 


REGG shifted his hold on the narrow lad- 

der where Butch crouched, trembling, 

above him. An idea that might help them escape 

from the sewer had come to Gregg, but Butch 
might be too frightened for it to work. 

The water below them was not rising so 
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fast as it had been, but it was still creeping up. 
The dog pack was still growling and circling 
over their heads. There was no time to lose. 
Gregg had to do something. 

“Change places with me,” he said as if he 
were sure Butch would be willing to do it. “And 
give me your rubber snake. We'll wind it and 
throw it through the bars into the park. When 
it starts crawling the dogs will take after it, 
and I'll climb out.” 

Butch said doubtfully: “You can have the 
snake, but I bet it won’t work. And I’m not 
going out with those dogs. I’d rather stay here, 
even if I drown.” 

“They'll be friends if I can get on my feet 
without their seeing me crawl out,” Gregg in- 
sisted. ‘“They never saw boys in a sewer before 
and they know we don’t belong here. They’re 
scared of things they can’t understand. So they 
want to fight us.” 

“That's what you think!” Butch said. “I'll 
stay here while you try it out.” 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


God bless today 
That it may be 
Brimful of joy 
And peace for me. 


He fumbled in his pocket 
for the snake and gave it to 
Gregg, but changing places 
was not easy in the narrow 
space. Butch flattened himself 
at one side of the ladder, and 
Gregg scrambled past him. 


He heard Butch gasp as the 
water swirled about his legs; 
but that small sound was the 
only one he made, and Gregg 
felt a stir of admiration for him. 
Butch was not really a coward. 
If they both used their heads, 
they would come out of every- 
thing all right. 

Winding the snake hurt 
Gregg’s hands. They had been 
rubbed raw, and the pressure 
made them sting and throb. 
The ladder, too, made trouble. 
It was set so close to the wall 
that it was hard for him to 
hook one arm behind a rung to 
steady himself while he turned 
the key. He wanted to wind the 
rubber snake as tight as he 
could, so that it would crawl a 
long way; but he had to be 
careful not to get it too tight 
or it would not crawl at all. 

“That's enough,” Butch 
warned him. His voice had 
stopped quivering, but its tense- 
ness told Gregg that Butch was 
following his every motion. 
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The big, fawn-colored dog was 
watching him, too, his black 
nose thrust against the bars, his 
yellow eyes steady and glow- 
ing. Gregg spoke to him gently; 
but the dog did not wag his 
stub of a tail, and his eyes 
never wavered. 

“I've got to make it land 
flat, or it'll fall on its back and 
run down,” Gregg said. 

“However it lands, they 
won't chase it,’ Butch said de- 
spondently. 

“If it crawls, they will,” 
Gregg declared. it won't 
take them long to catch it. I'll 
have to pop out fast.” 

He drew his arm from be- 
hind the ladder and steadied 
himself. If the dogs went after 
the snake as he hoped they 
would, he had to be free to 
move as quickly as possible. 

Once, twice he swung his 
arm, getting the balance of the 
snake and testing his aim. He 
had to succeed the first time; 
for if he dropped it into the 
water or if it hit the bars and 
fell, they would get no second 
chance. 

On the third swing he let go. 
The rubber toy slid smoothly 
between the bars and fell a few 
feet beyond the dogs on the 
short grass. 

Gregg and Butch held their 
breath. For a moment only the 
whirring of the spring made 
any sound. Then the dogs 
started after it. 


Gregg put his shoulders 


against the round iron cover. 


He pushed so hard that it fell, 
ringing, against the concrete; 
but even as it fell, he was out, 
standing in the free air! 

The fawn-colored dog had 
the snake. He was shaking it in 
his great jaws, and his neck 
jerked back and forth. The 
other dogs were snapping at 


it, all but the collie. When the 
lid hit the concrete she pivoted 
on her dainty feet and stood 
looking at Gregg, one paw 
lifted, her long head tilted 
questioningly on one side. 

“Hi, there,” he said softly. 
“Come here, girl.” 

Slowly the white paw 
touched the ground. The plume 
of her tail wagged gently, and 
she started toward him. The 
other dogs went on shaking the 
rubber snake and snapping at 
it. 

He had been right about the 
dogs. Now that he was stand- 
ing in the sunshine, where they 
were used to seeing boys, he 
was a familiar and likeable 
person, not the strange, under- 
ground creature they had feared 
and would have fought. 

The collie laid her long 
muzzle in his hand, and he 
scratched her ears gently. 


“They're all right, Butch,”” 


he called. “But wait till I find 
a stick to throw for them. 
That'll give you time to get 
out.” 

Down the slope was a fallen 
limb. He broke off a. stick, 
called to the dogs, and threw it 
as far as he could. They forgot 
the rubber snake and went after 
the stick in streaks of red and 
brown and black and white. As 
he watched them, he thought 
how friendly and playful they 
looked, how different in the 
sunlight from the threatening 
animals gathered around the 
darkness of the sewer. 

“I’m sure glad to get out of 
that,” Butch said at his shoul- 
der. “Never again for me!” 

They put the iron cover back 
in place and started out of the 

ark. The glove was still in 
Butch’s belt; and as they walked 
down the graveled path, Gregg 
wondered what Butch was go- 
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ing to do about it. Now that 
he was safe would he forget 
his promise to take the glove 
back? He could hide it here in 
the park and go on home, or he 
could take it back to Carter’s 
store and face the conse- 
quences. 

They came to the street in- 
tersection, and Butch turned 
toward the shopping district. 
“Hurry up,” he said sharply. 
“Let’s get done with it.” 

Gregg’s blood leaped, and 
he felt as if he were smiling 
all over. “I’ve been wondering 
about you,” he confessed. “I 
thought you might be a quitter. 
I was wrong. And I’m glad. 
You're a good joe!” 

Even the backs of Butch’s 
ears turned red with pleasure. 
“You're O.K. yourself,” he 
said. 

No one seemed to notice 
them when they went through 
the revolving doors of Carter’s 
big store. Once they were in- 
side they did not know what to 
do. 

Then Butch said: “Let’s go 
to the manager's office. When 
you're straightening something 
out, Dad says always begin at 
the top.” 

“Wouldn’t that be Mr. Car- 
ter?” Gregg asked slowly. 

Butch looked unhappy. “Old 
Carter doesn’t like me,” he 
said. “I’m glad his assistant’s 
here in the afternoons.” 

But when they went into the 
big suite of business offices on 
the top floor the door to Mr. 
Carter’s private office stood 
ajar. He was sitting behind his 
flat-topped desk. While they 
hesitated before the receptionist 
he looked up and saw them. 
The buzzer on the girl’s desk 
rang so loud that they jumped. 

When she had answered it 
she turned to them and said, 


“Mr. Carter said for you to 
come in at once.” 

The boys exchanged worried 
glances. What did that mean? 
Was it good or bad for them? 

They went in, and Mr. Car- 
ter got up and closed the door. 
Then they saw that he was not 
alone. Butch’s mother was with 
him! 

Mrs. Pittenger was small and 
blonde, and she made Gregg 
think of a diamond he saw in 
a shop window once, glittering 
and hard. She was very beau- 
tiful, but he would rather have 
had Mrs. Andrews or frail Mrs. 
Carter for a mother. 

“Butch, darling!” she cried. 
“I knew there'd be trouble the 
minute I heard Mrs. Andrews 
had brought a boy from the 
orphanage into the neighbor- 
hood!” 

She threw both arms about 
Butch, almost smothering him 
against her smart, spring suit. 
Butch wriggled and tried to 
get away, while Gregg stood, 
motionless, staring. Was she 
holding him responsible for 
what Butch had done? And if 
she was, would Butch dare to 
tell the truth? Gregg felt 
friendless and alone. What 
would happen to him? 

She was saying almost hys- 
terically to Butch: “Mr. Carter 
called me at the club. He said 
you were in trouble, darling; 
and he wanted to talk it over 
with me. Talk it over! Just wait 
till your father gets here and he 
talks it over with him! Accus- 
ing you 

Mr. Carter was paying no 
attention to them. He was look- 
ing at Gregg with steady, un- 
smiling eyes. 

Gregg looked back at him 
as soberly. “We're bringing the 
glove back, sir,” he said. 

“I suppose it’s the one on 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Wherever I am, 

Dear God, You’re there, 
Protecting me 

With loving care. 


Butch’s 
asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said Gregg. 

He had forgotten everything 
and everyone but the grave man 
watching him from the other 
side of the desk. He wanted 
Mr. Carter's respect and liking 
more than anything else in the 
world; but if Mr. Carter be- 
lieved he was a liar and a thief, 
Gregg knew he had forfeited 
them both. 


“Did you take it?” Mr. Car- 
ter asked. 

“No, sir,” Gregg answered. 

“Do you want to tell us who 
did?” 

For the barest fraction of a 
second Gregg hesitated. Mrs. 
Pittenger was as still as if she 
were frozen. So was Butch. 
Butch’s back was to Gregg, but 
Gregg could see Mrs. Pitten- 
ger’s lovely face, alarmed and 
questioning. Gregg felt sorry 
for her, she was so afraid for 
Butch; but he felt sorrier for 
Butch. How could he tell the 
truth if his mother would not 
help him? 

“I'd rather not, sir,” he said. 

“He's trying to put it on 
Butch!” Mrs. Pittenger cried. 
“My boy doesn’t have to steal. 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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HE Saturday before Mother’s Day was bright 

and clear. Fresh green was bursting every- 
where, and along the creeks the spring flowers 
were in bloom. The day was ideal for the school 
picnic, but through all the fun Coralee kept 
thinking of a ledge on the other side of the 
valley that she saw on her way to the picnic 
grounds. The redbud below it was in full 
bloom, and redbud always delighted her aunt. 

Her uncle and aunt were the only parents 
Coralee could remember, and she felt deeply 
grateful to them for taking her into their home 
and making her feel that it was her home, too. 
She loved them dearly and on days like Mother’s 
Day and Father’s Day she tried hard to do some- 
thing that would make them especially happy. 

As the picnic was breaking up, she said to 
her cousin Red, “Let’s hurry, so we can go to 
the redbud trees we saw this morning and get 
some for tomorrow.” 

Red and their friend Kegs were loading Sur- 
ptise, Kegs’s burro, with empty food baskets, 
baseball mitts and bats, and Red’s lariat. 

“O.K. with you, Kegs?” Red asked. “My 
mother likes redbud a lot.” 

“Mine, too,” said Kegs. “We can get a big 
bunch for each of them. Where’s Anne?” 

Coralee knew where her small cousin was. 
The boys could not see her because she was 
standing under the burro’s nose, feeding him 
part of her apple. 

“Hurry, Anne,” she urged the three-year-old. 
“It’s four o'clock, and we're going across the 
valley to get flowers for Mother’s Day.” 

Anne gave Surprise the last bit of her apple 
core, and her brother Red lifted her up on the 
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Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


burro’s back. Merrily they started through 
the woods in search of redbud. They 


narrow broken trail into the deeper wood- 
land. They soon lost every sound of the other 
picnickers and were alone among the tall trees, 
which were shutting off more and more light 
from the setting sun. 

Coralee wondered uneasily if she had been 
wise to suggest that they take the longer way 
home. On their left a bank rose high and 
straight. On their right the ground fell abruptly 
to a dry creek bed. They had to go single file— 
first Kegs, leading Surprise with Anne on his 
back; then Red; and Coralee last. 

“Honor thy father and mother,’” she heard 
Kegs say. “I always think of that on Mother's 
Day. On Father's Day, too. I like it.” 

“So do I,” said Red philosophically. “My 
folks are super. But I sometimes wander how 
some kids manage to honor theirs when they're 
not super.” 

“That's easy,” said Kegs promptly. “Then 
they do honor ¢o them. Be the right kind them- 
selves, you know. That honors their parents.” 

Red laughed. “I never thought of that,” he 
said “I 

Kegs whirled to face him, eager to discuss 
the idea; but the burro, following lazily behind 
him, did not stop. To save himself from being 
pushed off the ledge, Kegs threw up his arm and 
jumped back. By accident he hit Surprise under 
the jaw, and the burro jerked up his head with 
a snort. The sudden jerk tore Anne’s hands loose 
from the halter. With a thin, piercing cry she 
fell from the burro’s back, down the bank, and 
out of sight. 

“Oh,” moaned Coralee. The boys seemed too 
frightened to make a sound. Then all three 


crept to the edge of the ledge and peered down. 


turned off the rutted road and took the | 
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Anne was about eight feet below them, 
caught on a gnarled little tree that grew out 
of the bank about halfway down. She was hold- 
ing tight with both small hands, her face 
lifted to theirs, white with alarm; but she did 
not cry or say a word. 

Coralee breathed a prayer of thanksgiving 
that Anne had not been hurt. But how would 
they ever get her either up or down? The bank 
was bare above the gnarled little tree. Below it 
was so steep that no one could climb up to her 
from the dry stream bed, but they must reach 
her before she grew too tired and lost her hold. 

Coralee groaned, “What can we do?” 

No one answered. 

Surprise stood above them, sleepily shifting 
his weight from foot to foot, and the load on his 
back shifted with each move. Red’s lariat brushed 
against Coralee’s cheek. The touch of it gave 
her an idea. 

“I know!” she cried. “Tie Red’s rope around 
me, and I'll go down and get her. If anything 
happens to he 

Red finished for her: “We've got to get her 
back up here and home. For Mother’s Day.” 

His face looked grim as he declared: “Your 
idea’s O.K., Coralee. She’s too little to lasso and 


drag up on the rope. She can’t keep herself 


from being cut by 
it. But I’m the one 
to go down. I don’t 
weigh much more 
than you and I’m 
stronger and I've 
done more climbing. 
We'll tie one end of 
the rope around me 
and the other end 
to Surprise’s harness. 
rll get Anne onto 
my shoulders. She 
tides there lots of 
times; and when she 
buries her hands in 
my hair and locks 
her legs around my 
neck nothing can 
throw her off. I'll 
dig my feet into the 
side of the bank 
while Kegs works 
Surprise along the 
ledge and drags me 


with him. When I get there——” he pointed 
farther ahead, where a washout made the bank 
slope gradually upward—"Surprise can pull me 
to the top. It'll work, Coralee. You keep watch 
on us and tell Kegs when to stop and start 
Surprise.” 

Coralee’s hands trembled as she helped tie 
the knots in the rope. But she kept her voicc 
steady when she called down to Anne: “Red’s 
coming to get you, honey! Listen and do as he 
says. 

Carefully Red made his way down the bank 
while Coralee and Kegs let out the lariat little 
by little. If he dropped down too suddenly, he 
might throw Anne off her uncertain perch. 

Carefully, foot by foot, he approached her 
until at last he could grin at her and say con- 
fidently: “Slide off onto my shoulders, Sis. Take 
good hold, but don’t choke me.” 

Anne smiled back tearfully. 

“Everything’s going to be all right,” Coralee 
whispered with relief. 

“It‘will if she keeps her head and isn’t afraid,” 
Kegs answered. 

But they both realized that getting Red and 
Anne back up to the ledge was not so simple 
and that there would be many chances to fail. 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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DOG SHOW 
By 
Georgia Tucker Smith | 


Copyright 1952 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


ARKY trotted down the street. The sun was 
shining bright. ““Where is everyone?” he 
thought. “There's not a dog in sight.” 

Then all at once a brownish pup went hurry- 
scurrying by, his big ears flapping as he ran, 
his long straight tail held high. 

“Wait a minute,” Barky called. “I’m very 
glad you came; please don’t hurry on so fast. 
I’m Barky. What's your name?” 

“Ah-oo, ah-oo!” the stranger barked, then 
slowly turned around. “My name is Baylo 
Beagle,” he answered. “I’m a hound.” 

“Your eyes look sad,” said Barky, “and your 
bark is soft and low; it sounds almost like music. 
You're really nice to know.” 


“I may look sad,” said Baylo, “but I have a _ 


lot of fun. And beagles never bark, they bay; 
and how we like to run!” 

“T like to run, too,” Barky said, and wagged 
his tail. “Let's play.” 

“I shouldn’t——” Baylo looked distressed. 
“You see, I ran away. The boys have planned a 
dog show; I know the signs,” he said. “My little 
master scrubbed me good.” He growled and 
shook his head. ‘The show is in the schoolyard; 
he'll surely find me if he can. He went inside to 
get my leash, and scoot! away I ran.” 

“Of course, you shouldn’t run away,” said 
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Barky, looking wise. “It’s plain to see that you're 
well bred; perhaps you'll win the prize.” 

“I don’t like dog shows,” Baylo frowned. 
“You have to stand just so; why, you can’t even 


smile or bark at dogs you really know. That's , 


why I ran away.” He sighed, “Of course, I know 
it’s wrong; but if I’m late arriving, I won't 
have to stand so long.” 

“Till go with you,” Barky said. “We'll go 
the shortest way—straight through the woods— 
you follow me, and when I bark you bay.” 

Baylo followed for a while, then suddenly he 
stopped; he stopped so quickly, skid-ker-plunk! 
his ears still flipped and flopped. ‘‘Ah-oo, ah- 
oo!” he cried. “Ah-oo! Look, Barky, what | 
see; there’s something with a lot of eyes and 
tails beneath that tree!” 

“That's a possum—five of them,” said Barky 
with a wail. “Four babies on their mother's 
back; their tails wrapped round her tail.” 

“Come on, Barky,” Baylo called. “We'll catch 
them every one.” And straight toward the oak 
tree Barky started on the run. Mother Possum 
turned her head and blinked at him in fright, 
then with her babies climbed the tree and 
scurried out of sight. 


Baylo scampered toward the tree. “I'll get 


her yet,” he said, and looking upward, failed 
to see the big mudhole ahead. Down he went, 
head over heels, and landed with a thud! “Ah- 
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00, ah-oo!”—he scrambled out, his coat now 
caked with mud. 

Barky stood and looked at him and slowly 
blinked his eyes. “You should see yourself,” he 
said. “You'll never take a prize. And it’s too 
late to take a bath.” He looked at Baylo’s face. 
“But we won't let your master down; come on, 
I'll take your place.” 

“You're a real friend,” Baylo said. “Let’s 
go. I'll show the way. Maybe there'll be some- 
thing I can do for you someday. Just stand 
where I’m supposed to stand, and I'll stay out 
of sight.” 

Barky trotted at his side. “I hope I'll do all 
right.” 

“Well, here we are and right on time,” said 
Baylo with a smile. “Let’s hide behind this 
leafy bush and watch a little while. Dicky Jones 
has dogs lined up clear to the schoolhouse door.” 

“Wow!” Barky cried. “I’ve never seen so 
many dogs before. What kind of dog is that 
one with a topknot on his head? Looks like he 
has a fur coat and pants, too.” Barky said. 

“That’s an Afghan,” Baylo said, “and he 
can travel far. He’s tall and strong; why, Af- 
ghans are the oldest dogs there are. And that 
one right beside him with his tail straight out 
that way—he’s an Irish setter—they won't let 
him ‘set’ today.” 

Barky laughed. “There’s one,” he said, “that 
hasn't any hair and he’s so small you can’t be 
sure that he is really there.” 

‘““He’s a Mexican hairless, and beside him, 
if you please, stands Chuck Chihuahua.” 

Barky grinned. “Is that a name or a sneeze? 
And who’s that prissy-looking pet with bangs 
and bobby socks? Look, Baylo, there’s a ribbon 
tied on her curly locks.” 


“You mean that poodle?” Baylo grinned. “She 
thinks she owns that bench. Her family came 
from Paris—why, she even barks in French. 
We'd better join the others now—here come 
the judges, see? Be sure to let your ears flop 
down and try to look like me. We'll slip be- 
hind that wooden box, the one that has my 
name; my master hasn’t come, it seems, but he'll 
be glad I came.” 


They hid behind the wooden box, then 
Barky’s head peeped out; his front legs followed, 
then he heard the children laugh and shout. “Oh, 
dear, what's wrong? They're laughing—bow- 
wow, what shall I do?” He didn’t know that 
Baylo’s tail and hips were in plain view. 

Dicky Jones looked toward their box then 
smiled and blinked his eyes. ‘A most unusual 
dog,” he said. ““Why, you should have a prize. 
Come here,” and Barky came. He calmly looked 
about, and there he saw behind the box a tail 
still sticking out. 

“Just a minute,” Dicky said. “I see there're 
two of you. It seems to me the other part should 
have a ribbon, too.” 

So one was tied on Barky’s neck and one on 
Baylo’s tail. Their happy faces seemed to say, 
“We knew we wouldn't fail.” 

“I really used my head that time,” thought 
Barky with a smile. 

Baylo wagged his ribboned tail for quite a 
long, long while. Then he said: “Let’s go on 
home. My master will be so proud when he 
sees I’ve won a prize he'll simply laugh out 
loud. Thank you, Barky; I’m so glad to have 
you for a friend. I didn’t think I'd make it, but 
I won out in the end.” 
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ls BIBLE times there were no printing presses, 
and very few persons could write. Public 
documents and most private letters were written 
by men called scribes. The writings that were to 
be kept were written carefully on dried animal 
skins called parchments. The parchments were 
then rolled on smooth round pieces of woo 

for safekeeping, and called scrolls. For many 
centuries our Old Testament was kept on scrolls. 


Jesus did not write down His teachings on 
scrolls. He left no written rules of conduct. 
Many of His first followers were uneducated 
men who could not have written down the things 
Jesus taught even if they had wished to do so. 
Peter and James, Andrew and Philip were among 
the early disciples. They were all good men, 
quick to see the wisdom and truth in Jesus’ teach- 
ing. They believed His teaching of love, the 
Fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood of man. 
They left their homes to help Jesus spread the 
new gospel, but they wrote down none of the 
things they did nor any of the things they heard 
Jesus say. 

So it is to Matthew, a later follower, that we 
owe our thanks for the greatest number of 
recorded words as spoken by Jesus. Matthew 
was a skilled writer, or scribe, and a keeper of 
public records long before he met Jesus. The 
meeting of Matthew and Jesus was very inter- 
esting. 

Early in Jesus’ ministry crowds came in great 
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Matthew, 


the Beloved Scribe 


By Bula Hahn 
Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


numbers to hear Him preach. Often the crowds 
pressed in so close that friends took Jesus out in 
a boat. He would then sit quiethy in the boat 
and preach to the people on the shore. Sometimes 
in the cities the crowds wishing to hear Jesus 
blocked the streets until men wanting to go to 
or from their places of business could not get 
through. After such times Jesus and His disci- 

_ ples would go to the mountainside. There the 
multitude would come, sit quietly in friendly 
groups, and hear the Master talk. 

But Jesus did not spend all His time preaching 
to crowds. He liked to walk in the country alone 
with His disciples. At these times He would ex- 
plain His teaching, then question them to see 


if they understood it. But as Jesus’ fame grew,- 


the little group had less and less time to be 
alone with Him. Wherever they went crowds 
would hear of it and follow. 


More than any other place Capernaum was 
then the city that Jesus called home. From there 
He would go out to preach and there He would 
return to rest. One-day Jesus and His disciples, 
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followed by a large crowd, walked out toward 
the seaside. 

Just outside the city they came to a custom- 
house. Before a table there sat a publican, or 
taxgatherer, changing money. The publican col- 
lected from the people the tax or toll that the 
rulers in Rome had placed upon the land. Most 
of the Jews in that part of the country hated the 
public taxgatherers, for many of the publicans 
were cruel and selfish, often robbing the people 
by taking more taxes than were due. A few tax- 
gatherers were good, honest men; but because 
many of them were wicked, all of them were 
hated alike. 

Jesus stopped at the customhouse. From a 
little distance He watched the taxgatherer as 
he sat at the table collecting money. The tax 
collector was quiet. He spoke ; 
kindly to each person who came 
to him, even to the ones who 


Jesus could read men’s hearts. He knew that, 
even though he was a public taxgatherer, this 
man was good, kind, and honest. Jesus needed 
him. The man rose from his seat. The truth show- 
ing in the Stranger’s eyes made the taxgatherer 
know that his present position was not worthy 
of his best efforts. There was something greater 
for him to do. 

In a voice tender with love Jesus said, “Come, 
follow me.” 

The taxgatherer’s name was Matthew. He 
stood up, closed his books, shut the money 
drawer, left the table, and followed Jesus. 

Soon Matthew held a great feast in his home 
for Jesus and His disciples. He may have done 
this to show. his love for his new Master, or 
he may have wanted some of his old friends to 
learn more about Jesus, for 
among the guests were many 


grumbled about the tax. 

After a time Jesus moved 
closer to the table. The disciples 
waited while He stood un- 
noticed in the busy throng. 
Then at the table the tax col- 
lector slowly raised his head; 
his gaze left the records on 
which he. had been working. 
He looked into the deep, tender 
eyes of the Stranger who stood 
so quietly before him. For a 
long time the two men looked 
at each other. 


Summer Prayer 
By Carolan White 


For kindly showers. 


‘And smiling flowers, 


Thank You, dear Lord. 


For grass and trees 
And bumblebees, 
Thank You, dear Lord. 


For meadows where a child 


may play 
Upon a golden summer day, 
Thank You so much, dear 
Lord. 


publicans and other friends 
throughout Capernaum. 

When the rulers of the Jews 
learned that Jesus and His dis- 
ciples sat at a feast with publi- 
cans they complained among 
themselves. They wanted to 
know why Jesus and His dis- 
ciples ate and drank at the 
table with publicans and sin- 
ners. 

Jesus knew what was in the 
hearts of the people, so He 
told them that He came not 
to call the righteous but the 
sinners to repentance. 

Matthew had both education 


and talent. He had a keen mind; 
he saw things clearly. He was quick in thought 
and action. He could write rapidly and well. 
He was able to spread the teachings of Jesus 
in ways that the other disciples could not. And 
he was always ready and willing to do what- 
ever was needed. 

Because Matthew was a quick and willing 
scribe, he was able to write down the things 
that he saw and heard. He gave us in beautiful 
detail the Sermon on the Mount. As far as we 
know, this is the longest sermon that Jesus ever 
preached. In this sermon Jesus gave advice and 
outlined a plan that insures a perfect way of 
life when it is followed. It was in this sermon 
that Jesus taught His followers to say the won- 
derful prayer that we (Please turn to page 27) 
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Little Girl Long 


I often wish that I could see 

The child my mother used to be. 
How dearly I would love to know 
That little girl of long ago! 


If she could come in through the door, 

With braided hair and pinafore, By Lillian McCalley 
What splendid company she would make 

To ask to share my tea and cake! 


Could she but step down from the frame 
And take my hand and call my name, 

It would seem oh, very queer 

To think that she is Mother dear. 


When night time came and prayers were said, 
Would Grandma tuck us all in bed— 

Dolly, and Teddy Bear, and me, 

And the child my mother used to be? 
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X 
My loving Father 
my Way 
And Watches ove, 


I trust my Father in all 
things; 

My every prayer His 

answer brings. 
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Stranger in the Neighborhood 


(Continued from page 11) 


If he wants anything, all he has 
to do is ask for it. I’m sorry 
for this boy. It must be terrible 
never to have anything. But he 
needn’t try to put the blame 
on Butch.” 

Gregg’s lungs seemed to 
close till he could hardly 
breathe. This was worse than he 
had thought anything could be! 

“He hasn’t blamed Butch,” 
Mr. Carter said gently. “But 
suppose he did. If Butch 
denied it, it would be one boy’s 


word against the other’s. 

He was not looking at Gregg 
or Mrs. Pittenger. He was look- 
ing at the back of Butch’s head. 
Almost as if he felt it, Butch 
whirled and took a step toward 

“Gregg doesn’t have to say a 
thing!” Butch’s voice trembled, 
but it got steadier as he went 
on. “I stole it. I was going to 
give it to him, but he wouldn't 
take it. He wanted me to bring 
it back. So I did. And I’m glad 
of it!” 

He was very white as he 
faced Mr. Carter, but there was 
no weakening in his determi- 
nation to tell the truth. 

“I’m sorry, Mother,” he said. 
“But I did take it, and I don’t 
want to put anything onto 
Gregg. I feel better, even if I 
have to go to jail. Gregg’s been 
swell to me, and I'd rather go 
there than get him in bad.” 

Mr. Carter cleared his throat. 
“No one’s going to jail,” he 
said. ““We’re just friends, talk- 
ing things over and getting 
them straight.” 

never dreamed——” Mrs. 
Pittenger’s words ended in a 
sob. “Oh, I’m so ashamed!” 

“I’m not!” said a new voice 


from the doorway. “I’m proud 
of our son.” 

No one had heard Mr. Pitt- 
enger come in, but now he 
crossed the room swiftly and 
dropped his arm across Butch’s 
shoulders. 

“Anyone can make a mistake 
—even a serious one like yours, 
Butch,” he said gently, “but 
mighty few of us are man 
enough to try to correct them.” 

He turned to Mr. Carter. “I 
feel that Mrs. Pittenger and I 
are as much to blame in this 
as Butch. We've gone on the 
theory that we should give 
Butch everything that money 
can buy. But perhaps we 
haven’t given him enough of 
ourselves. We have something 
to work out and we'll work it 
out together.” 

“We will!” cried Mrs. Pitt- 
enger and flew to them. All at 
once the three were in one an- 
other’s arms; and the close, 
hard way they clung together 
brought a lump to Gregg’s 
throat. Seeing them like that 
made him feel aloneness more 
than ever. If it had been he 
who got into trouble, he would 
be without a loving word or the 
touch of a loving hand. Must 
he always be a stranger in every 
neighborhood, an orphan with- 
out a home or a family? 

Mr. Carter rose from his desk 
and came toward them. Mr. 
Pittenger’s eyes were shining, 
and he looked very happy as 
he said: “I want to thank you, 
Carter. I was boiling mad when 
you called my office. I had to 
leave an important conference. 
But it was the best thing that 
ever happened to me. I've 
found my son.” (Turn to page 22 ) 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, You have 
My thanks and praise 
For food and home 
And happy days. 


Mrs. Pittenger smiled at 
Gregg. She did not look hard 
and bright any more, but as 
soft and beautiful as a flower 
with dew on it. “I don’t know 
how to tell you how sorry I am 
for the things I said. I hope 
you can forgive me.” 


Gregg swallowed the lump in 
his throat. “I understand,” he 
said earnestly. “You were 
afraid for Butch.” 

Mr. Pittenger still had his 
arm across Butch’s shoulders, 
but he looked at Gregg as if 
he had just thought of some- 
thing important. 


“One thing’s sure, young fel- 


low,” he said. “We're not going 
to let you go out of this neigh- 
borhood.” 

Mr. Carter chuckled. “‘I beat 
you there, Pittenger,” he said. 
“That is, if Gregg’s willing. 
Ever since the Andrewses 
brought him home Mrs. Car- 
ter and I have been watching 
him. We like everything about 
him—the way he acts and the 
way he thinks. I’ve already 
talked with the superintendent 
about adopting him. It’s up to 
Gregg now.” 

Up to him! Gregg was 
speechless. To have the Carters, 
the people he liked best, for 
parents! And to have the An- 
drewses and Butch and his fam- 
ily for friends and neighbors! 

“It's what I want——’” he 
said earnestly and had to begin 
again. “I want it more than 
anything else in the world!” 
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Trade-In 


(Continued from page 6) 


straightening a row of spoons 
and doing it all over again the 
next moment. All the time she 
kept an eye on the door. One 
after another the guests arrived, 
and she thought how lovely 
they looked, most of them in 
new spring outfits and fresh 
from the beauty parlor. 

That there was only one 
beauty shop in the little town 
of Hammond and that all its 
patrons had exactly the same 


‘short trim, the same hair styl- 


ing did not matter. To Barbara 
the mothers looked perfect. 

-My mother is prettier than 
any one of them, she thought, 
but she will be so different! If 
only she could have come early, 
and got settled in an out-of-the- 
way corner before everyone 
else came in! 

In her anxiety she had for- 
gotten all about herself and 
her old clothes. There had been 
nothing to remind her, because 
everyone treated her as they 
always did. 

Linda Patton poked an elbow 
into Barbara’s ribs. 

“You crazy loon. Put down 
that spoon,” she teased. 

They laughed together, but 
Barbara nervously reached out 
toward the mints, and Linda 
rhymed: “Oh, now just wait. 
Don’t move that plate.” 

Several Bryants had crowded 
around them. They loved it 
when Linda started to “‘jing-a- 
ling everything,” as they said. 

It was right then that it hap- 
pened. 

Mrs. Barry stood at the door 
for just a second. She looked 
like a lovely picture in a frame, 
her hair wound about her head 
in two heavy dark braids that 
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By Nell Holbert 


I'll greet each May day with cheer in my heart, 
Find an easy recipe and do my part. 


Cheese Pudding 


3 slices bread 2 eggs 
14 cup grated cheese 2 cups milk 
1/, teaspoon salt 1% teaspoon dry mustard 


® Cut bread in 14-inch squares and brown in a little melted 
butter. Place browned bread cubes in layers in a buttered baking 


dish and sprinkle with grated cheese. Continue layers, leaving 


cheese on top. Beat eggs, add milk, and other seasoning. Pour 
over bread and cheese. Set baking dish in a pan of water and 
bake for one hour at 350° F. Serves 4 to 5. 


Cottage-Cheese Salad 


@ Mix 1 cup cottage cheese with 1/4 teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon 
paprika, 1 teaspoon chopped chives, and 1/4, cup mayonnaise. Put 
in salad molds, chill, and serve on lettuce. Serves 3. 


Chocolate-Square Cookies 


1 cup sifted flour 

1/, cup brown sugar 1/ teaspoon soda 

1/ teaspoon salt 1/ cup semisweet chocolate 
Y/ cup dark syrup syrup 

1 egg, beaten well 1 teaspoon vanilla | 


cup butter 


® Cream butter and sugar until light and fluffy. Add egg and 
chocolate. Sift flour and soda together. Add remaining ingredients 
to mixture a little at a time. Spread cookie batter in a pan 9 by 12 
inches. Bake 20 minutes at 375” F. Cut in squares. 


formed a coronet. not remember when it was new, 
Linda whispered in Barbara’s but she had pinned a tight little 

ear, “Oh, my eye, you're a_ bunch of lilac tips at the high 

lucky guy.” neck of the dress, and a large 
Mrs. Barry had on the same loose bunch hung in a lacy cas- 

old gray jersey she had worn cade from the belt. 

for so long that Barbara could Barbara went to meet her 
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Tin-Lid Scarecrows 


By Glenn Morgan 


IN-LID scarecrows not only reflect the sun from several 
angles, but they also make a little tinkling noise when the 


_ breeze blows the lids together. 


Use one large lid and two small ones. A large fruit-juice-can 
lid and two soup-can lids will do very well. Place the large lid 
over a block of wood and make four nail holes as in A. Make 
one nail hole in each small lid as in B. Using fine wire, fasten the 
lids together as in C. If the large lid does not quite balance, it 
does not matter; but if you want to have it hang straighter, make 
a small hole near the edge on the high side and just twist enough 
wire through the hole and around the edge to make it balance. 
(See D.) 

Fasten your lids along a rope or wire in the garden. Knot the 
wire around the rope, so that the lids won’t slide along the rope. 


like someone in a dream. All 
she could think of was how 
beautiful her mother was and 
how altogether sweet. She 
could scarcely bear it when 
Mrs. Barry put an arm around 
her as they walked across the 
room. It was as though she 
were saying, “This is my 
daughter, and I am so proud 
of her!” 
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Later, when everyone had | 


been served Miss Carnes said: 
“We have a real treat for this 
afternoon. Mrs. Barry is to play 
for us.” 

There was a rustle of ex- 
pectancy among the guests and 
pupils alike. 

“How your mother can 
play!” Sue Ann Peters said to 
Barbara. “If I were plowing 


through that difficult piece, 
even my nose would be down 
on the keyboard; but her hands 
are as light and graceful as 
though she were playing. ‘Tf I 
Were a Bell.’” 

No one seemed willing to let 
Mrs. Barry leave the piano. 
After several encores she began 
to play “Over the Rainbow.” 

From different parts of the 
room the girls started to hum, 
then to sing the words; and in 
no time at all they Were grouped 
about the piano, swinging from 
one song to another. ~ 


Barbara and the Bennett 


twins were carrying empty 
plates back to the table. Jean 
said, ‘“Aren’t you proud of her, 
Barb?” 

Barbara laughed, and hes 
eyes shone with happiness. “I’m 
just so proud,” she said, “that 
if I were Linda I'd say I'm 
‘just about to bust.’ ” 


Across the room she could ~ 


see the pin Linda had given her 
mother. It sparkled gaily 
against the new black dress 
Mrs. Patton wore. 

Barbara smiled to herself. 
She knew exactly what she was 
going to give her mother. 

On the way home she said: 
“I thought I wouldn’t have a 
present for you on Sunday, 
Mother, but I do have. I traded 
in that old snobbish daughter 
that has been around here so 
long for a brand-new one for 
you.” 

Mrs. Barry’s voice was very 
earnest when she answered: 
“Old or new, darling, a 
daughter is a splendid gift.” 


Special Mother’s Day 


(Continued from page 13) 


“Ready?” Kegs asked as 
Anne settled herself on Red’s 


shoulders. He went to Sur-' 
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prise’s head and put a hand on 
the halter. 

“Ready ?” 
down to Red. 

“Ready,” he answered thick- 
ly; and Coralee knew how 
fiercely Anne’s small legs must 
be locked about his neck. 


“Go,” she said to Kegs; but 
she kept her eyes on the two 
below. She must miss no move 
that would tell her whether to 
warn Kegs to hurry Surprise or 
stop him. 

Kegs drew the burro slowly 
forward. Red floundered along 
the bank, clinging to the rope 
with both hands to lessen its 
pull about his chest and mak- 
ing awkward progress toward 
the washout. Halfway there he 
gasped, “I’ve got to rest!” Cor- 


Coralee called 


alee called to Kegs, and Kegs 


stopped Surprise. 

Dusk was gathering. In the 
woodland all about them, birds 
were making soft, good-night 
twitters. In the stillness of 
waiting Coralee could hear 
scurrying in the underbrush, 
which must mean that field 
mice or rabbits were hunting 
burrows and nests. Soon it 
would be dark, and Red must 
reach the slope of the wash- 
out while they could still see. 

“Ready?” she called, unable 
to keep the urgency out of her 
voice. 

“Ready,” her 
swered. 

She relayed the message to 
Kegs, and the advance began 
again. 

’ Red, too, must have felt the 
need to hurry while the light 
was still good; for he blun- 
dered on, and no sound came 
up to her but his heavy breath- 
ing 


cousin an- 


painfully his words coming 
(Please turn to page 26) 


At the washout he called 


Make a Water Lily 


By Anna Thompson 


> 


B 


ERHAPS one item given more often than any other at 

Christmas, on birthdays, or at showers is the hankerchief. 
We are often invited to a handkerchief shower and wish we could 
make our gift attractive and different. Now a simple little trick 
can transform a handkerchief into a lovely, colorful formation 
that resembles a water lily. Follow these simple instructions and 
see the results. 

Buy a colorful handkerchief, but be sure it is square. Find 
the center and begin the process of making your gift more at- 
tractive by folding each corner in to the center and pressing flat 
as in A. It works much better if, after each step, you dampen 
the edges and press them perfectly flat. Take the four corners 
you now have and fold them to the center and press flat as you 
did before. Repeat a third time. You now have a very small 
square. Turn your square face down and fold the four corners 
to the center just as you did in your first three steps; however, 
you now are working on the back of the hanky. Press firmly. Now 
comes your last step and the one that tells whether you have 
followed directions closely. 

Turn the last-formed square upside down over the bottom 
of a glass, and as you hold it firmly in place with one hand, 
take each small corner in turn and pull all down around the 
sides of the glass as in B. When all the corners have been turned 
one at a time and you take the hanky off the glass we are sure 
you will be surprised. 

If placed on a lace doily on the teacher’s desk, back of 
Mother's plate, or in a gift box, your hanky will certainly bring 
a happy thank-you from the one receiving it. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


OG ™ J 


EON AIRE 


N THIS sunshiny May 

morning let us sail away 

to the bright blue Caribbean 

Sea, and there pay a philatelic 

visit to Holland in America, the 

Dutch islands of the Nether- 
lands West Indies. 

The stamps now used by this 
interesting group of six islands 
bear the name “Ned. Antillen,” 
or Netherlands Antilles. Prior 
to 1949, however, the colony 
used stamps like the one that we 
illustrate, with the name of 
Curagao. 

Curacao, which looks very 
much like our English word 
curious, is pronounced k60-ra- 
sa’-6. It is the name of the larg- 
est of the islands, the others 
being Aruba, Bonaire, Saba, St. 
Eustatius, and St. Martin. 

St. Martin was at one time 
the home of Peter Stuyvesant, 
the famous one-legged Dutch 
governor of New York, which 
at one time belonged to the 
Dutch and was called New 
Netherlands. It was while in a 
fight with the Spanish on the 
island of St. Martin that ‘‘stiff- 
necked Pete”’ lost his leg. 

Today St. Martin belongs 
partly to The Netherlands and 
partly to France. The story goes 
that in the year 1648 a group of 
Dutch seamen landed on the 
east side of the island at the 


26 May 


same time a group of French 
landed on the west side, each 
group claiming the island for 
their native country. They met 
on a mountain top in the middle 
of the island, but instead of 
starting a fight, they agreed to 
settle their claims peacefully. 
They decided that a Frenchman 
and a Dutchman would run a 
foot race, starting from the 
same point, and racing in op- 
posite directions around the 
island. Their meeting place 
would be the dividing line be- 
tween French and Dutch terri- 
tory. 

The foot race began. The 
lean Frenchman was able to run 
much faster than the pudgy 
Dutchman, and he covered two- 
thirds of the distance while the 
Dutchman was covering only 
one-third. The result of the race 
was that two-thirds of the island 
became French territory, and 
one third Dutch. 

The stamp that we illustrate 
is one of a series of six issued 
in 1943. Each stamp in the 
series bears the name of one of 
the islands: the one-cent, Bon- 
aire; the one-and-a-half cent, St. 
Eustatius; the two-cent, Saba; 
the two-and-a-half cent, St. 
Martin; the five-cent, Aruba, 
and the six-cent, Curacao. 


Special Mother's Day. 


(Continued from page 25) 


slower and slower: ‘““Take-it-a 


little-faster.”” 


Kegs urged Surprise, and up 
they came, Red and Anne, ris- 
ing steadily until they came up 
to the ledge—and safety! 

Red sank down on _ the 
ground. His breath came in 


ragged gasps. Small Anne 
scrambled off his shoulders 
with a shaky laugh. “Red’s a 
dandy horse,” she declared. 
“Better than Surprise!” 

“You didn’t fall off him,” 
Coralee agreed as she helped 
take the knots off Red and the 
burro. “It’s getting dark.” 

“No redbud tonight,” said 
Kegs positively. 

“I should say not,” Coralee 
agreed. “Our folks would 
worry if we got home so late. 
We'll just have to do without 
it. But I wanted this to be 
special.” 

That night when Coralee and 
Red and Anne and Kegs 
stumbled into the big kitchen 
on the Sloan farm, Coralee 
found that this Mother’s Day 
was special even without the 
redbud. When they told what 
had happened her aunt’s face 
grew grave. She gathered Anne 


into her arms, and the light in” 


her eyes warmed all their 
hearts. 

“Of course I like redbud,” 
she said gently. “It’s beautiful. 
But I won’t miss it tomorrow 
when I see Anne laughing and 
whole and know that Coralee 
had the idea that saved her 
and that Red was brave and 
strong enough to carry it out 
and that our friend Kegs was 
wise enough to manage Sur- 
ptise and make it possible! 
Knowing that my children and 
their friends are the right kind 
means more to me than all the 
gifts anyone might bring me. 
Kegs’s mother will feel the 
same, I know, when she hears 
what happened. Mothers all 
over the world want that more 
than anything else.” 

Coralee and Red and Kegs 
smiled at one another. What 
she said made a special Moth- 
et’s Day for them, too. 
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the Beloved Scribe 


(Continued from page 17) 


call the Lord’s Prayer. 
The Jews had long 


expected 


a savior to come; a savior who 


tion of the world. They ex- 
pected a king to sit upon 
David’s throne. Matthew tried 
earnestly to show the people 
that Jesus was the Savior for 
whom they had waited. He told 


Words by Lois Hurley 
fh 
1. My rub - ber boots pro-tect my feet Frommud and pud-dles in the _ street; 
1 i“ | > 
and tight from heel to toe, Pull’ them on and off we = go. 
Ni } 
I wearthem to the groc’ - ry store Where friend-ly Frank will hold the door 
And add our list of groc’-ries up Andtreat me to an _ ice cream cup. 
2 
would make them the ruling na- them that Jesus had come to 
Matthew, 8 J 


rule, not from a throne, but in 
the hearts of men. 

Matthew was a Jew and he 
gave the people a complete out- 
line of Jesus’ ancestry. He 
(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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AY is a wonderful month, 

filled with joy and hap- 
piness. Everything in God's 
great out-of-doors is shouting 
an invitation to us to come out 
and explore the miracle that 
spring rains and sunshine have 
brought about. Birds stop their 
nest building just long enough 
to sing out the joy that is in 
their hearts. Every brook is bab- 
bling its song of gladness. Why 
not plan a hike, take your lunch 


with you, and stay all day. See 
how many of God’s little crea- 
tures you can see at their work 
and play, and then write and 
tell us what you see and hear! 
Send your letters about your 
pets to Wee Wispom, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. When writing be 
sure to give your name, age, 
and address. 

Dear Editor: 1 have three cats, 


a dog, some ducks, and a pet crow. 
I like the crow very much. When 


WEE WISDOM 
For Boys and Girls 5 to 13 
$2 a Year 


$1 a Year 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


To 
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I sit on the ground he sits down 
on the ground behind me and 
picks the buttons on my dress. He 
is so cute. One day my Father had 
to go to our neighbor’s house to 
get him, for he often goes visiting 
and sometimes I think he forgets 
to come back home. Whenever I 
throw him something to eat, he 
catches it just as I would if I were 
catching a ball.—Deloris Day. 


A Game to Make and > 


Play 
By Laura Arlon 


Here is a game that is fun to 3 


make and fun to play. 


From white cardboard cut - 


forty-eight cards, each measur- 
ing 21/4 by 31/, inches. 
Now look through old maga- 


zines until you find twelve sets | 


of small pictures, four pictures 
in each set. You can have 
pictures of four dogs, four cats, 
four automobiles, and the like. 


Carefully cut out your pictures — 


and paste one on each card. 


Your cards will wear longer if 
you give them a coat of shellac. _ 
To play the game, give each | 


person seven cards. Place the 
rest of the cards, picture side 
down, on the table. 


The object of the game is 
to secure as many sets of four. 


as possible. In order to secure 
these sets the first player looks 


at his cards to see if he has a 


set of four. If he has, he lays 


them down in front of him. If. 


he doesn’t have a set, he 


_ chooses the card he has the 


most of and asks the person 
next to him, “Have you any 
dogs?”” This player must give 
the person asking all the dog 
pictures he has. Then the first 
player has another turn. This 
time he may ask, “Have you 
any cats?” If the second player 
says, “I have no cats,” the first 
player then takes one card from 
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A Road to Happiness 
By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


The first two fifths of SMELL, 
The third one fifth of TWINE, 
The last one fourth of BELL, 
Plus the very end of DINE 
When added up will help you guess 
A pleasant road to happiness. 


Spring Magic 
By Edna Bevan 
My first is in SOFT but isn’t in 
SHOW. 
My second’s in BLUE and also in 
GLOW. 


My third is in ROSE and also in 


POP. 

My fourth is in GROWS and isn’t 
in HOP. 

My fifth is in RED and doubled in 
GREEN. 

My sixth is in TREE but isn’t in 
SEEN. 

My last is in‘ SNAP and also in 
SWEET. 

My whole is what makes the spring- 


time a treat. 


OPS 


Easy Insets 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


Each word in the first column 
can be set into some word in the 
second column so that it makes a 
third word. 


Like this: The word one in the 
first column may be set into the 
word my in the second column to 
make the word money—m(one)y. 

See if you can fit the five other 
pairs of words together. 


1st column: 2d column: 
one fed 
in we 
is my 
ark met 
air fly 
ear beg 

Gardening Rhyme 

By Rosalie W. Doss 


Gardens are laid off in plots. 
Flowers are set out in - - - -. 


Melon seeds are planted in a mound. 
Potatoes are dug up out of the 


Corn is planted in a straight line. 
Cucumbers grow on a - -- -. 


Tomatoes ripen yellow and red. 
Cabbages grow into a firm ----. 


Garden tools are the spade, rake, 
and hoe. 
The garden guardian is the scare 


(Answers inside back cover) 


Animal Houses 
By Laura Arlon 


All of the animals on Tommy’s 
farm 

Have cozy houses to keep them from 
harm. 

The big fat pig lives snug and dry 

In a house that is called a - - -. 

In a hive as snug as you please 

Live the busy, buzzing - - - -. 

The rabbits like their house very 
much. 

I am sure that you know it is called 
a----- . 

Tommy’s horse, her name is Mable, 

Lives in a house that is called 


A warm barn with full haymows 

Makes a fine house for Tommy’s 

A kennel made of strong brown 
logs 

Was built for Tommy's two big 


Funny Face 
By Sheila Bane 


My first is in PEER and also in 
PRY. 

My second’s in CUT but isn’t in 
CRY. 

My third is in MILD and also in 
MEEK. 

My fourth is in PIPE but isn’t in 
LEAK. 

My fifth is in TOOK and also in 
TAKE. 

My sixth is in SNAIL but isn’t in 
SNAKE. 

My seventh’s in CENT and also in 
MONEY. 

My whole wears a face that is 
scarey and funny. 


the pile of cards on the table. 
_ The second player then looks 
at his cards. He asks the person 
next to him, “Have you any 
cows?” Continue in this way 
until one player is out of cards. 
The person having the most 
sets of four cards is the winner. 
Four players can make a good 
game. of this. 


Croaky’s Surprise 


(Continued from page 8) 


were ashamed for having teased 
Croaky about his tummy and 
they asked to be forgiven. 

“Not only will I forgive 
you,” said Croaky, “but I'll 
teach you all how to sing if 
you like.” 


The frogs were delighted. 
They formed a chorus under 
Croaky’s direction and gave 
grand concerts every evening. 

Croaky had learned some- 
thing important—that each and 
every one of God's creatures, 
no matter how small he may 
be, has a place. in God’s world 
and a work to do. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace among men in whom 
he is well pleased.” Did you know that the longed-for peace, about which 
the angels sang, really begins with you and with me? There will be 
peace on earth when every person is loving and kind in his thoughts, 
in his words, and in his actions. We cannot control the thoughts, 
words, and actions of others, but we can control cur own. We can try 
to remember to let God help us to be loving in all we think, say, and 
do. The light of our peace will help others to find God’s love in their 
minds and hearts, too. 

The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls to think good thoughts, speak good words, and do good deeds. 
Booster members are happy boys and girls. Our club meetings are held 
each month on these pages, where we publish as many as we can of the 
letters we receive from Boosters. One need not be a subscriber for WEE 
Wispom in order to join the club, although we believe that every mem- 
ber would enjoy a subscription. There are no club dues. If you should 
like to become a member, just write Barbara Benson, WEE WIsDOM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and I shall be glad to mail you an application 
blank. 

Each day we shall try to think, speak, and act out these words: “Dear 
loving Father, let there be peace on earth, and let it begin with me.” 

Joyously and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Secretary: 1 liked the poem 
in your last letter very much. I have 
never liked to do the things that 
seem unimportant. But now I shall 
try to do every little thing I can to 
help people.—Corliss (Virgin Is- 
lands). 

We join you, Corliss, in try- 
ing to do every little thing we 
can to help others. The very 
smallest part of a picture puz- 
zle is as important and neces- 
sary in making a complete pic- 
ture as the largest piece. Each 
little thing we do is just as im- 
portant as the big things in 
building our happiness. The 
little tasks are fun when we try 
always to do them better and 
better. 


30 May 


Dear Barbara: | am president of 
our club. My teacher asked me to 
write to you. At Sunday school we 
meet before class and tell how the 
Good Words Booster Club has 
helped us during the week. 


I have a teacher in school who 
is very nervous, and she bothered 
me. I began to bless her and to 
look for the good she does. I am 
much happier now.—Paal. 

Thank you Paul, for telling 
us about the club in your Sun- 
day school. We thank you, too, 
for sharing with us your good 
plan for getting to know and to 
love your teacher. We can al- 
ways find good in others when 
we think about it and look for 
it. It is a joyful adventure for us 


mig 


and it is also helpful to those 


whom we bless with our kind 


thoughts. 
OS 


Dear Barbara Benson: We have 
read about the family Booster clubs. 
My mother, my sister, and I should 
like to form a family club. Please 
send us application blanks and a 
folder of directions and sugges- 
tions.—]ohn. 

Family clubs are fun, John, 
and we are glad to send you the 
folder and the application 
blanks. 


Perhaps others of you read- 


ers would like to have a club 
with your family, with a group 
of your friends, or with your 
class in school or in Sunday 
school. Write to me about your 
plans, and I shall be happy to 
help you. 


Dear Barbara; 1 think your 
prayers have helped in one way. It 
was not the way I wanted it to be, 
but it turned out right, I think. I 
shall start at the beginning and 
tell you what happened. 

When I wrote to you last I asked 
for prayers for my mother that she 

ht find a doctor that would help 
her. Finally one doctor told her 
that rest would do her good, and so 
she went to the hospital and stayed 
there a while. And when she came 
home she did feel much better. 
Please have special prayers for my 
mother and when you write to me 
will you send a thought that my 
mother may use while she is in 
bed ?—Nancy. 

We have given your request 
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for prayers, to Silent Unity, our 
prayer department, Nancy, and 
we shall be praying with them 
and with you and your mother, 
knowing that God is your 
mother’s perfect help in this 
need and in every need. Your 
dear mother can think, say, and 
sing this happy thought over 
and over: “God loves me, and 
His loving presence within my 
body temple is healing and 
blessing me every moment of 
every day.” 


Dear Barbara: Please send me 
five application blanks. I should 
like to join the club, and four of 
my friends would like to become 
members, too. I am learning The 
Prayer of Faith, and it gives me 
great pleasure to say it. Please 
hurry to post the blanks!—George 
(British West Indies). 


We are happy, George, for 
you and your friends to become 
members of our club. Read 
carefully the rules given on the 
application blanks we are send- 
ing. Then fill out the blanks 
and return them to us, and we 
shall send each of you a mem- 
bership card. 


OS 


Dear Barbara: 1 would love to 
join the Booster Club. I had an ex- 
perience in school today that I 
would like to tell you about. We 
were to see a free movie, which 
we all thought would be either 
a cowboy or a comic picture. When 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


I .ound out that it was going 
to be something else I was dis- 
gusted and angry, and so were the 
other girls and boys in my room. 
But when we saw the movie I knew 
how unkind I had been to judge 
before I saw. I remembered the 
saying I had heard, “Don’t try to 
cross a bridge before you come to 
it.” —Louise. 

We are glad to have you join 
our club, Louise. Boosters try 
always to see only good, hear 
only good, and speak only 
good. There is good in every- 
thing, and looking for this 
good and finding it is a happy, 


exciting adventure. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Thank 
you for listing my name in the pen- 
pal column. Thirty-eight children 


have already written to me. I can 


_hardly answer them all,“but I will 


try. I can see now why the girls I 
wrote to when their names were 
listed didn’t answer. They just had 
too many letters!—Barbara (Cana- 
da). 

You now understand, Bar- 
bara, how it is to receive so 
many letters that you can hard- 
ly answer them all. Yet you re- 
member how disappointed you 
were when those to whom you 
wrote did not answer you. 
Knowing both sides will help 
you to answer as many letters 
as you can and to share the oth- 
ers with your friends, so that 
everyone who writes to you will 
receive an answer. Often those 
who have their names listed, 


receive over a hundred letters. 
We must remember that when 
we ask to have our name listed, 
we really are saying that we 
will be loving and courteous 
enough to see that each letter 
we receive gets an answer, 
either from us or from some- 
one else who wants a pen 
friend. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Stephany Brown (9), 804 Maple 
Blvd., Liberal, Kans.; Sharon Lee 
Burnes (11), 2 Southern Ave., 
Brattleboro, Vt.; Sandra Bullis 
(12), 3605 Mesa Verde Dr., Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex.; Kathy Anne 
Knowles (10), 1365 Columbus 
Ave., Burlingame, Calif.; Janice 
Barr (12), 1239 Warsaw Cres., 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada; Judy 
Brown (9), Schaller, Iowa; Rita 
Jean O'Riley (10), 1105 Meadow 
St., Danville, Ill.; Judy Haskett 
(11), Box 35, Neoga, Ill.; William 
Mott (12), 335 Tweedsmuir Rd., 
Glasgow S.W. 2, Scotland; Joy 
Bauer (11), Rte. 1, Byron, IIL; 
Ronald Macdonald (10), 82 Chats- 
worth Dr., Toronto, Ont., Canada; 
Larry Felix (11), Rte. 2, Box 
231, Molalla, Oreg.; Claire Bartles 
(11), Box 26, Westport, S. Dak.; 
Janet Lassen (10), Dysart, Iowa; 
Karen Tharp (9), Carlos, Ind.; 
Peggy Mathey (11), Box 336, 
Mineral City, Ohio. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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A Happy Mother’s Day 


By Betty Jean Harlow (10 years) 
El Cajon, Calif. 


Sally Clark was a poor little 
girl who lived in a shabby little 
house deep in the lonely wood. 
Then the first of May when she 
and her mother were in town they 
heard some strange talk about 
Mother’s Day. Sally wondered what 
in the world it could be about. 
Then children at her school began 
to talk about what they were go- 
ing to get their mothers, and Sally 
wondered what she could get her 
mother, although it couldn’t be 
much. Then Sally had an idea. She 
got her mother some roses, and 


Mrs. Clark had the happiest 
Mother's Day of all. 

OP 

Spring 


By Carole Scott (8 years) 

Vancouver, B.C., Canada 

Spring is the time of birds. 
Spring is the time of flowers. 


Spring is the time of sunshine 
And the time for happy hours. 


The Month of Flowers 


By Sandra Peters (9 years) 
Gowanda, N.Y. 


May is a month of flowers, 
Happy, jolly, and gay. 

It is ever so nice and lovely, 
That is the month of May. 


Be 
My Cat 

By Judy Muir (10 years) 

Montreal, Que., Canada 
My cat is all black except for some 

white; 
He sleeps all day and plays at night. 
He is so sweet, he is so neat 
From his little whiskers to his tiny 

feet. 


The Butterfly 
By Marsha Kay Wilson (9 years) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The butterfly flies through the air. 
He thinks the flowers are sweet and 
fair. 


He lights upon each shining rose, 
And kisses it upon its nose. 


But soon will come a winter day, 
And he will just fade away. 


My Little Brother 
By Margaret McGuire (9 years) 
Colberne, Ont., Canada 


I have a little brother, 
His name is Garry; 

And his name rhymes with mine, 
And mine is Mary. 


May 
By Katharine Brahtin (7 years) 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


May, May, so jolly and gay, 
We dance around the Maypole to- 


day. 

Timmy and the Bees 

By Guenivere Joan Schmidt (8 


Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


I have a little springer spaniel . 
puppy. His name is Timmy. One 
day he saw a bees’ nest just beside 
our spruce tree, and a bee saw him 
and followed him for a little while. 
Timmy ran in circles. Then the bee 
went away. Then Timmy went and 
sniffed the bees’ nest, and the bee 
followed him again. Timmy ran 
around again; but suddenly Timmy 
changed his mind and stopped run- 
ning, and the bee went home, and 
so did Timmy. 


The Robin’s Song 
By — Ann Walsh (8 years) 
eloro, Ont., Canada 


Chirp, chirp, chirp 
The robins sing. 

Chirp, chirp, chirp- 
Because it’s spring, 


A Boy in a Mirror 


By Gordon Garwood (11 years) 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


When I look in a mirror I see a big 


y 
With a big ear on both sides and a 
face like a toy. 


He has some little dots on his face 


And some eyes in a funny place. 

His head’s like an apple, but much 
bigger, you see; 

And his little red nose is shining 
with glee. 

Who is this big boy? Why, it’s me, 
of course! 

And each time I see him, he looks 
that much worse. 


My Mother 


By Janette Adams (7 years) 
Elmira, N.Y. 


My mother is very gay 
And sometimes very sad; 
I try to make her so happy 
That she will just be glad! 


Sunny Jim 


By Ronald Marshall (6 years) 
Kirkton, Ont., Canada 


I have a little brother, 
His name is Sunny Jim. 
I put him in the bathtub 
‘o let him have a swim. 


He has a little duck 
That’s made of yellow soap, 
And he pulls it on the water 
By a little piece of rope. 
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The Little Bird 


By Betty Jo Magee (9 years) 
Bassfield, Miss. 


Once I saw a little bird, 
Singing in a tree; 

Singing, singing, singing 
Right at me. 


He was a pretty yellow bird, 
As cute as could be; 

Singing, singing, singing 
Right at me. 


I guess his mother was away, 
Doing some shopping for the 


day; 
His bright-yellow eyes looked at 


me, 
Made me look right up in the 
tree. 


Singing, singing, singing 
Right at me. 


Bill’s Animal Show 
By John Wheeler (8 years) 
Haddonfield, N.J. 


There once was a man named Bill; 
He had an animal show. 

He pasted billboards, billboards— 
Billboards high and low! 

His dog, his horse, his pig, and 

cow; 

His rooster, cat, and hog; 

His sheep, his lamb, and billy goat 
All got caught in a fog! 

His horse, his pig, and cow; 
His rooster, cat, and hog; 

His sheep, his lamb, and billy goat 
All frightened by a dog! 

His horse, his pig, and cow 
His rooster, hog, and cat 

All got out (‘cause all was well) — 
What do you think of that! 


OP 


Beautiful May 
By Richard Seitz (9 years) 
Lewiston, Idaho 


May is such a beautiful month, 
It’s always so bright and gay. 
The birds and crickets are singing 

All of the wonderful day. 


It has all the joy and happiness 
Of the beautiful, beautiful 
spring. 
You don’t have to listen closely 
To hear the robins sing. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for October, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give name, ' 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Billy Blue 


By Geralyn Bess Gross (8 years) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


I had a little kitten, 
His name was Billy Blue. 
I took him to the woodshed 
To see what he would do. 


He ran around and ran around 
And tried to catch his tail, 

But though he ran so very fast 
He always seemed to fail. 


OPS 


Birds 
By Carrick Inabnett (10 years) 
Monroe, La. 


Birds are very helpful; they eat 
the dangerous insects that would 
destroy our crops. We have birds 
for pets, such as canaries, para- 
keets, and parrots. Some parrots 
talk very plain, while some don’t 
talk at all. Parakeets sometimes talk 
after very much training. Parakeets 
and lovebirds are pretty birds. Love- 
birds are much like the parakeets. 
The canary is a very cheerful bird. 
It does not have to have as much 
care as a parakeet does. A canary 
has to have a cover over the cage 
at night because it doesn’t like 
a bright light at night. 


Spring Is Coming 
By Gary Barton (6 years) 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


Spring is coming once again, 

Pretty green grass growing in the 
glen; 

Soon the flowers will blossom gay, 

Telling us it’s the thirtieth of May. 


My Cat 
By Marjorie Lowe (10 years) 
Jamaica, B.W.I. 


I have a pretty little cat, 

His name is Mister Pat; 

He is so lazy and oh! so fat 

That he sleeps all day on the door 


mat. 


Woody 
By Wanda Havland (7 years) 
Thompson, Iowa 


I have a cousin Woody, 

He’s such a little pest. 

But when I try to kiss him 

He almost takes my breath. 

He pats me and he slobbers 

And then he pulls my hair, 

And would you think I'd like him? 
I'll say—I really care. 


OT 


Why I Like the Farm 
By Jackie Johnston (9 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


When I was a little girl I lived 
on a farm. It was not a big farm, 
but it was big for us. My grand- 
mother had a dog named Queen. 
She was a Doberman pinscher. She 
could run like the wind. She was 
big and black. Sometimes she bit 
me. It hurt a little, but I didn’t 
care. 

I had a swing, a tent, a doll- 
house, and a truck. All of them 
my grandpa had made. One Easter 
I remember I got a duck, but two 
weeks later it died. 

I had a girl friend. I played 
with her most of the time. Shc 
lived across the road from me. 

I did things you can’t do in the 
city. On the farm you swim in a 
pond, but in the city you swim in 
a pool. You do things you can’t 
do in the city. That is why I like 
a farm. 
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THIS IS 


LOUISE 


Designed by Elizabeth Mac Dermott 
(11 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 


years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe. 
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and 


Matthew, 
the Beloved Scribe 


(Continued from page 27) 


traced Jesus as a direct descend- 
ant, through King David, of 
Abraham, the father of the 
Hebrew people. From old 
scrolls Matthew quoted from 
the writings of Isaiah, who had 
lived more than seven hundred 
years before, to prove to the 
people that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Saviour who had come 
to rule the world. 

The first four books in the 
New Testament are called the 
Gospels. Gospel means “good 
news and glad tidings.” The 
good news that is given in the 
Gospels is the story of the birth, 
the life, the teaching, and the 
power of Jesus Christ. 

And the first of those Gos- 
pels, as they are placed in the 
New Testament, was written by 
Matthew, the beloved scribe, 
who left a public position to 
walk the dusty roads with Jesus. 


Answers to Puzzles 


A Road to Happiness 


Smile. 


Spring Magic 


Flowers. 


Easy Insets 
M(one)y, be(in)g, w(is)e, 
m(ark)et, f(air)ly, f(ear)ed. 


Gardening Rhyme 


‘1. Pots. 2. Ground. 3. Vine. 4. 
Head. 5. Crow. 


Animal Houses 


1. Sty. 2. Bees. 3. Hutch. 4. 
Stable. 5. Sheep. 6. Cows. 7. Dogs. 


Funny Face 
Pumpkin. 


A MAY BASKET 


This May basket is very pretty made of wallpaper or 
of any other heavy, colored paper. Make a tracing of the 
basket for a pattern. Lay it on a folded sheet of paper with 
the fold at the top and retrace it. Cut the baskets out, but 
do not cut the fold at the top of the handles. Cut along the 
diagonal lines. Next, cut a piece of paper 41/2 inches square. 
Fold this paper in the middle and insert it through the slits 
in the baskets, letting it extend a little on each side. (See 
the picture of the finished basket.) Now your basket is all 
ready for you to fill with flowers or candy. 


This May basket was in WEE WISDOM before most of 
you children who now read WEE WISDOM were even born. 
WEE WISDOM has always had just the sort of activities 
you like to find in a magazine. Why not share the fun 
of WEE WISDOM with one of your friends? It is priced at 
only $2 a year. 


LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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The June issue of You magazine will contain the first 
two chapters of a brand-new serial by Mildred Powers. 
The serial is about the early Spanish settlers who entered 
California on an expedition headed by General Galvez. 
Entitled The Gates of Gold, this new serial has color, 
action, atmosphere, authentic history—everything that 
could possibly make a story interesting and exciting. 

The Gates of Gold tells the story of two boys who 
accompany the Galvez expedition. Juan, a poor boy, is 
considerate, intelligent, and courageous. He is, however, 
somewhat hot-tempered. The other boy, Enrique, is an 
aristocrat, the son of a nobleman. Although he has some 
fine traits of character, he is inclined to be arrogant be- 
cause of his position. How both boys develop new 
strength of character amid the perils and hardships of 
the expedition makes a truly fascinating story. 

The You serial The Gates of Gold is in five chapters. 
Just to give you some idea of the exciting adventures 
that Juan and Enrique have, here are the titles of the 
five chapters: 


“Go with God, My Son’” 
“The Foaming Path” 
“The Bottomless Pits” 
“Another Carpenter” 


“The Gates of Gold” 
(from which the story title is taken) 


Besides this wonderful new serial, You magazine 
for June contains all of its fine regular features—poems, 
photographs, articles, things-to-do, and Tri-Crostic puz- 
zle; everything tailored to suit young people between 13 
and 18. Subscriptions are priced at only $1 a year. Why 
not order yours right away? You won’t want to miss a 
single installment of this thrilling adventure serial, The 
Gates of Gold! 


LEE’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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